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When Fulbrighters Home 


Since Public Law 584 was enacted the Congress August 
1946, the Fulbright program has become the largest 
educational exchange program the world. 

Thirty-three thousand Fulbright alumni are now back home 
countries. Most them have been home long enough view their 
foreign experience some perspective. Professionally, they have found 
that they are both gaining more and giving more than would have been 
possible for them without their Fulbright year scholarship abroad. 
Personally, they have discovered that they have enlarged their horizons. 
They have shown that they want perpetuate their identity Ful- 
brighters and, alumni organizations, preserve the experiences, the 
contacts and the friendships that made their year abroad one the 
most rewarding their lives. 

What are Fulbright alumni doing now that they have returned 
their own countries? How did their year abroad their careers? 

Have they shared their experience with their countrymen? this issue 
the News Bulletin answers these questions. the answers lies the value 
the Fulbright program. 
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European Fulbrighters Back Home 


BRADFORD SMITH 


Last winter wife and traveled 
more than 10,000 miles, visiting 150 
former Fulbright students coun- 
tries. wanted find out what work 
they were doing, whether their studies 
the United States had been useful, 
whether they had found difficult 
re-establish themselves home and 
what image the United States had 
remained with them. 

One hundred these young men 
and women were already known us, 
because they had attended summer 


orientation course which have 


rected for the past eight years Ben- 


nington College Vermont. The 


other were names picked random 
out file the Department 
State. Somewhat our surprise, 
found that were able talk just 
frankly and were received just hos- 
pitably those who were strangers 
our old friends. When re- 
marked upon this French girl, she 
said, this something 
brought home from America this 
friendliness towards people 
know. It’s quite American.” 

What American? That one 


BRADFORD SMITH director the Inter- 
national Summer School Bennington, Ver- 
mont, program operated for the Department 
State and administered ITE. 


the things wanted know. What 
image America exchange stu- 
dents take home with them? 

found attitudes toward the 
United States which were critically in- 
telligent rather than prejudiced and 
based misinformation the case 
many Europeans who had not vis- 
ited the United States. found ex- 
changees thinking clearly 
ously about the American role world 
affairs. 

Not many years ago, graduate stu- 
dents came from Europe with 
supercilious attitude. They would take 
our offer free year study. They 
would have some fun. But they didn’t 
expect learn much. Europe was the 
place for culture and learning. 

Those ideas have changed radically. 

never worked hard life,” 
German girl told us. 

two years Chicago Univer- 
sity,” said Norwegian philosopher, 
“were probably the most profitable 
whole career.” 

“Going America changed 
whole outlook and way working,” 
said medical social worker Lon- 
don. “It transformed attitudes and 
understanding social work.” 

completely different person. Study 
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the United States gave self-confi- 


dence, enlarged horizons and made 
look about for even wider fields.” 

Almost without exception, wherever 
inquired about former student’s 
field learning—medicine, law, soci- 
ology, modern dance, music what- 
ever—he spoke with deep respect for 
American standards. 

the long run, this respect for 
solid professional and academic 
achievement, transmitted from return- 
ing students their colleagues and 
friends, will build respect for America 
quarter where have hitherto 
been weak—among intellectuals. 

Europeans respect the quality our 
research and academic work. They are 
impressed see students earning their 
way through college and grown men 
taking night courses order earn 
graduate degrees. 

But what impression home life 
the United States students carry 
back with them? 

“The American wife more inde- 
pendent,” said German judge. 
our country the husband boss and 
lives life his own, but America 
the family closer, because the wife 
and husband act together and divide 
their labor.” 

The informality our life im- 
pressed and sometimes amused our 
European visitors. Italian econo- 
mist was invited the country home 
millionaire. was greatly im- 
pressed when this gentleman, well into 
his seventies, went into the kitchen 
the maid’s night out and washed the 
dishes while his wife stayed the liv- 
ing room and talked politics. 

The children? Reactions varied 
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widely this subject, from the French 
girl who felt that American children 
could behave misbehave any way 
they wanted, the Italian curator who 
found them delightful. “Here are 
always saying ‘No, no,’ our chil- 
dren,” said. educates the 

Spanish girl happened in- 
vited home when the grandpar- 
ents, parents and children, ages seven 
and nine, were holding conference 
decide about buying new house. 
Even the children were taking part. 
“At home are babies seven- 
she said. 

Much our surprise, Europeans 
thought well our teen-agers, whom 
they considered self-reliant, better pre- 
pared practical things than Euro- 
peans, though not well trained aca- 
demically, and suddenly mature 
fifteen so, with good deal poise 
and ability. 

Most our exchangees spoke the 
friendliness American life. Hardly 
student but had some warm memory 
unusual hospitality. German told 
that was hitch-hiking Utah 
when car going the other way stopped 
and the driver asked him where 
wanted go. “Salt Lake City,” 
said. The driver took him in, swung 
around and took him back the city, 
more than 100 miles away. showed 
him the points interest and took 
him into his own home for couple 
days. When the German tried 
express his gratitude and surprise, his 
host explained that was Mormon 
and that was part his religion 
help people. 

Another German was traveling 
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Cleveland with friend when the bus 
driver inquired what language they 
were speaking. 

“Have you ever tasted any Ohio 
peaches?” asked, when learned 
that they were foreign students. They 
had not. the driver pulled the big 
Greyhound express off the road, 
bought basket peaches fruit 
stand and gave them the students. 
“You can’t through here without 
knowing what Ohio peach tastes 
told them. 

“People are very friendly and treat 
you not guest but member 
the family, and not foreign stu- 
told. 

Amidst all the friendliness they 
found America, our European guests 
were puzzled about the patterns 
friendship. Nowhere the world, they 
felt, could one meet much warm 
friendliness quickly. Mistaking the 
signals, they were often disappointed 
when the intimate warmth greeting 
failed ripen into friendship. 

America you know person after 
half hour well you will know 
him three years,” Austrian told 
us. And Italian added, “Americans 
are always friendly but never friends, 
and can therefore have real com- 
munity life because they not give 
all 

The emphasis group activity, 
civic service, pride the com- 
munity were all noted American 
traits. great sense living 
together, much more than Italy 
marked. 

Yet the student who said found 


the American people better than 
had expected and American democ- 
racy worse than had believed more 
less sums the general opinion. 

America’s most conspicuous failure, 
the exchangees see it, race re- 
lations. They believe that, the inter- 
national struggle for prestige and in- 
fluence, our failure meet our own 
standards granting equal oppor- 
tunity all our greatest handicap. 

Yet these visitors were able see be- 
yond our failures. Rock sym- 
bolic change and progress, not 
failure only,” Danish journalist re- 
marked. And Finnish demographer 
said, tell people Negroes 
United States have better than 

Other failures American democ- 
racy shocked these young Europeans— 
the continued existence slums 
country they regard fabulously 
wealthy, the tendency conform 
our thinking. asserted 
And others observed that 
tend seek agreement while Eu- 
ropeans delight seeking out and ex- 
pressing opinion. 

“In Europe you travel couple 
hours and find completely different 
people and language,” Dutch couple 
told us. “In the U.S.A. drove for 
days and days and still found the same 
salt shakers the table.” 

But residence America 
persuaded most students that our con- 
formity was more outward 
grained. more difference be- 
tween one American and another than 
between American and 
pean,” Italian atomic physicist re- 
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The president the Fulbright Alumni Luxembourg (speaking right) welcomes 
Prince Charles Luxembourg (at left dark suit) reception for American grantees. 


ported. Most visitors learned the dan- 
ger attempting generalize about 
country and people widely va- 
ried. And most them, while decry- 
ing our shortcomings, felt that the 
strength our democracy was its 
diffusion philosophy personal 
relationships. 

“In America the boss drives work 
new car, the worker car two 
three years older, and they meet and 
greet informally the parking lot,” 
German industrialist noted. “In Ger- 
many the worker has car and would 
never meet the boss.” 

Some thoughtful exchangees are con- 
cerned what does 
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country, because they see taking place 
now the United States what will 
happening Europe another dec- 
ade. the impact mass production 
upon American family life, upon the 
aesthetic qualities our produced 
goods, and upon mass entertainment 
and communication, they see here what 

Nevertheless, the old complaint 
against American materialism dying 
down. Dislike for the effects mass 
production and standardization 
more than offset surprise our 
cultural activity. 

The European viewpoint was 
shrewdly summarized German girl 
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who said, who deny America 
culture probably can’t spell Beeth- 
oven themselves. But Europe needs 
feel superior the United States 
something, being dependent it. 
What can European say? know 
you are rich. How can admit cul- 
ture too?” 

The high level musical perform- 
ance and appreciation America 
strikes most Europeans with surprise. 
But Frenchman who found many 
good amateurs play chamber music 
with remarked, nation 170 
million you have produced great 
composer and only small handful 
writers. Although there high cul- 
tural level and great stress cul- 
ture, and although standards per- 
formance are high, you cannot create.” 
Americans trying keep with the 
output our composers today might 
take issue. But this report opin- 
ions, not necessarily facts. 

Perhaps the most serious charge lev- 
eled against that know too 
little about Europe and the rest 
the world. Austrians were always being 
confused with Australians, 
college students. When one girl men- 
tioned that she was from Vienna, 
undergraduate responded, yes, the 
place where all those canals 

“Just what does the Iron Curtain 
look German student was 
asked when spoke service club 
luncheon the Midwest. This kind 
ignorance frightens our visitors, who 
know that the world’s fate depends 
large extent upon American aware- 
ness. They shudder see such great 
strength the hands people 
ill-informed. 


Nevertheless, our student visitors see 
America which they scarcely 
dreamed before coming here, for the 
picture drawn their 
press and our movies hardly flatter- 
ing. 

brought home with ex- 
hilarating conviction that there was 
still the possibility big adventure 
over there,” said French girl, brave 
new world for good, and why not here 
well?” 

And Belgian girl said, 
consider most wonderful Amer- 
ican experience that gave 
new concept life which 
summed these words: optimism, 
dynamism and brotherhood.” 

sional activities 150 active people 
clearly impossible, for the essence 
the particularity their careers. 
Yet can say that the record over- 
whelmingly positive. Grantees have 
taken home with them not only the 
methods and knowledge which can 
put everyday use their work, but 
abiding respect for American pro- 
fessional standards research, teach- 
ing and publication. 

Helsinki makes good place be- 
gin account how European Ful- 
brighters make out when they return 
home, because there was something 
about the Finns which suggested the 
United States. Everyone 
viewed was busily and happily work 
his (or her) proper professional 
field. Everyone had brought back 
valuable professional experience. No— 
almost everyone. One man had gone 
the United States study telephone 
engineering, only find that aca- 
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demic courses were given this field 
since the telephone company did its 
own training. 

can set goals quite lot higher 
now after the American experience,” 
statistician told us. Within few weeks 
his return got job which 
would not otherwise have been eligible 
fill. 

transportation specialist told us, 
nothing unknown field 
that have afraid now. know 
how things are done America and 
one can contradict suggestions.” 

official the Accident Preven- 
tion Association attributes his promo- 
tions what learned the United 
States. Among the many business men 
talked with sensed buoyancy 
and optimism which has its counter- 
part the United States. Many Finns 
spoke the wider horizons, the 
sense self-confidence they had gained 
result their American year. 
Among all the countries Europe, 
Finland impressed having group 
returnees well adjusted their jobs, 
their professions, their families, their 
communities. They are not members 
intellectual elite cut off from the 
rest society; they feel home the 
society which surrounds them. 

One our pleasantest weekends was 
spent small company town the 
country. lis community life reminded 
many ways what have and 
our own Vermont community. 
The group meetings, the parties and 
sports and cultural activities were 
much the same. 

all Europe one cannot say that 
the right job waiting for everyone 
who returns from the United States. 
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some countries good jobs are scarce and 
the wait long, especially academic 
circles. However did get the impres- 
sion that, when came getting fa- 
vored jobs, those who had spent year 
two the United States had the 
advantage over those who had 
mained Europe. Surely this true 
business, the law where either 
international problems knowledge 
English involved, the social sci- 
ences and especially social work, 
nuclear physics, dentistry, 
chiatry, medicine or, course, 
American English literature. This 
list means mentions all the fields 
which American study advantage- 
ous, but indicative the breadth. 

ahead other coun- 
tries mass production 
Norwegian told us. was 
working raise the productivity level 
Norwegian industry. 

German said that was only 
the United States that really came 
know what modern physics about. 
Others discovered new interests and 
changed their careers—a German stu- 
dent changed from law engineering, 
Turkish doctor from obstetrics 
psychiatry. 

“Knowing the United States was 
vital career,” young Italian 
diplomat told us. explained 
detail how study the United States 
had opened doors for him all along 
the way, and how the case method 
studying law and the long written 
examinations had helped get him into 
the foreign service. studies 
America were tremendous value,” 
said. 

Italian economist who studied 
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investment wrote several long reports 
American investment trusts for his 
employers. result, investment 
trust American lines was set and 
became its assistant director. 

“Study America has boosted 
career ten years,” Dutch lawyer 
told us. With interests and contacts 
both sides the Atlantic, ap- 
pears headed for useful career 
international law. 

visited school superintendent 
northern Greece near the Bulgarian 
border. Although had struggle 
with the most limited funds and equip- 
ment, told us, brought back the 
idea organization and can tell the 
teachers how organize spe- 
cific 

Greek dancer said, United 
States definitely the only place 
study. Everything became clearer there 
and found out how express my- 
self.” 

Sometimes was not the thing 
learned, but way working that 
mattered most. learned the 
United States both about human rela- 
tions and equipment,” said nuclear 
physicist from Italy. work 
one the things hope have 
learned.” 

was most impressed the con- 
scientious attitude American doc- 
tors,” French dentist told us. 
are very serious even among themselves 
determining the right handling 

were interested, course, 
learning what direct effect the Ameri- 
can experience had the careers 
our students. were encouraged 
find that most cases was highly 
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favorable. But were happy learn 
that many exchangees rated equally 
valuable the broader experience they 
gained. 

didn’t the United States 
study law,” German remarked, “but 
would have been rejected the Ful- 
bright Commission had said 
wanted get acquainted with the 
United States. have one-year im- 
pression the country just im- 
portant study.” 

young labor leader, president 
the union which his father serves 
executive secretary, said, “You get 
sense confidence from knowing 
another country well. The American 
position the world makes im- 
portant have this knowledge the 
United States.” 

German student, when talking 
with Asian students, found himself say- 
ing Europeans” instead “we 
Coming the United 
States helped him realize that Euro- 
peans have common culture and can 
work together. More than few Ger- 
mans told that they became more 
relaxed manner result expo- 
sure American ways. 

“You couldn’t possibly understand 
American foreign policy without know- 
ing the United States and its people,” 
Norwegian diplomat remarked. For 
one thing, came understand that 
what one political leader says need not 
regarded too important since 
will modified other views. 

met number exchangees 
who had been greatly impressed the 
findings sociology and the sociolog- 
ical point view. More accurately, 
perhaps, was the emphasis given 
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human relations whether industry 
community life the student- 
teacher relation that impressed them. 
Europe the professor rather 
distant figure lecture platform. 
The close association American 


campuses was novel experience for 
many. 

One the most interesting out- 
comes American study that 
learned about the 
schaft fiir Wirtschaftssoziologie. This 
association young industrial- 
ists the Ruhr area who want en- 
courage better industrial relations re- 
search and better management-labor 
relations, along lines they have ob- 
served the United States. They held 
special meeting while were there, 
order let know how eager they 
are receive materials and main- 
tain contact with similar groups 
America. 

was also Germany that met 
one the most active workers vol- 
untary fields. Since this kind work 
index the democratic process, 
looked for wherever went. 
This young woman not only ran her 
own dental office, but was vice presi- 
dent the local German-American 
Association, chairman the interna- 
tional committee the Frauenring 
(similar the League Women Vot- 
ers) and active the German Auto- 
mobile Club. 

Many former students have the 
American experience thank for in- 
teresting jobs. Even so, most have real- 
ized that the most important gain may 
have been the wider one providing 
better understanding the United 
States and the necessarily interna- 
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tionalized world which live. 

academic work the least im- 
portant,” very scholarly Italian told 
us. came realize that other ways 
living were true and good 
own. Italians are sure the only way 
make salad with oil and vinegar. 
They think you are crazy make 
any other way. Americans make salad 
with anything. first thought they 
were crazy, but then realized that 
there can many ways making 
salad. the same with other aspects 

Important all these results are, 
may that the most important results 
are still achieved, when these 
young people move into positions 
responsibility. 

Moving from one culture another 
always creates problems, and several 
our students told the difficulties 
they had meet their return. One 
these problems was having con- 
front relatively conservative and 
rigid social professional system and 
get readjusted it. 

was awfully mixed up,” German 
lawyer reported. felt was narrow 
Germany; friends didn’t under- 
stand me. had reintegrate. had 
changed and thought people narrow- 

This rigidity was particularly no- 
ticeable the academic system where, 
one German said, “nothing has 
changed since Humboldt”. The lack 
contact with professors, the limited 
library and laboratory facilities seemed 
hard adjust to. 

Students who tried tell what 
they had found the United States 
often met refusal the part 
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ropean intellectuals view the U.S.A. 
fairly. 

“They say become too Amer- 
several our informants 
complained. think been 
brain-washed. They believe what 
tell them have seen with our 
own eyes.” girl majoring English 
was flunked for writing paper with 
few grammatical errors, though 
was well known that other students 
were getting their papers corrected pro- 
fessionally. The professor held her 
ridicule before the class. “Your Eng- 
lish may good enough for America,” 
said, “but it’s not good enough for 
here.” Although the experience 
atypical, illustrates the feeling still 
among some Europeans 
United States cultural backwater. 

Some grantees, but not many, have 
had difficulty finding jobs. The scarcity 
academic posts, they say, leads the 
denial fair chance all based 
merit. studying America,” 
girl told us, want some- 
thing more and the more you want the 
less offered. But eventually the job 
you get will better because hav- 
ing been over there.” 

“When first came back, cried 
every time heard from anyone the 
United States,” German girl told us. 


Others reported similar feelings. Yet 
the problems were not excessive and 
were far outweighed the benefits. 

“After been abroad,” said 
cult but more interesting.” Her obser- 
vation might serve motto inter- 
national student exchange. 

One obvious conclusion our study 
that student exchange the most 
economical means yet devised for pro- 
ducing real and significant cultural in- 
terpenetration. have said nothing 
here the effects students leave the 
American communities where they 
stay, yet this one the important 
results the program. 

“Students who have Fulbright grants 
make extra effort understand the 
United States, get the whole view,” 
Norwegian told us. felt that the 
prestige having received govern- 
ment grant made student especially 
conscious getting full and round- 
ed, rather than narrowly academic, 
experience. 

“Exchanges are definite, positive 
factor world understanding,” said 
French girl. “How else 
come understand each other, but 
going abroad and then coming back 
tell their own people how things 
really 
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American Fulbrighters Back Home 


JOHN and JEANNE GULLAHORN 


‘Two years ago, the request the 
U.S. Department State, under- 
took project concerning 
Americans who have participated 
educational exchange activities abroad 
under sponsorship the Department 
State. Our purpose was measure 
the impact the grantees’ overseas 
experiences their professional roles 
and their roles international com- 
municators, both abroad and the 
United States. The survey focused 
895 former award holders from nine 
Midwestern states. The choice area 
was dictated the practical considera- 
tion limiting the cost the study— 
were then situated the University 
Kansas—and the incidental fact 
that this area constitutes the proverbi- 
ally sector the country. 

The grantees went countries 
and territories. Ninety-six per cent 
those who had gone Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Burma, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Korea, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 


JOHN GULLAHORN assistant 
sociology and anthropology and JEANNE 
GULLAHORN Graduate Council Fel- 
low psychology Michigan State University. 
They are currently conducting study 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt grantees who held 
awards between 1947 and 1957 
remaining states and the territories. 
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United Kingdom (including British 
Guiana, British West Indies, Jamaica, 
Singapore and Trinidad)—had re- 
ceived their grants 
rencies under the Fulbright Act. The 
remaining four per cent—who went 
Guatemala, Mexico, Brazil and Syria— 
had received their grants from dollar 
appropriations under the Smith- 
Mundt Act.! 

Information was gathered from per- 
sonal interviews held communi- 
ties the nine states with 182 former 
award holders and 103 the grantees’ 
administrative superiors. Additional 
data were obtained 
naires returned 803 (go per cent) 
the former grantees included the 
survey. 

Fifty-two per cent the award hold- 
ers included our sample went 
abroad students, per cent 
teachers elementary secondary 
schools, per cent lecturers, and 
per cent research scholars. Each 
was affiliated with educational in- 
stitution the host country. Seventy- 


The Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 
Congress) the basic authority the 
Department State for its educational ex- 
change activities and for all Congressional 
appropriations for these activities. The Ful- 
bright Act closely integrated into the total 
program administered the Department 
State. 
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six per cent are currently teaching, 
studying conducting research 
American educational institution. 

For the individual grantees, the pro- 
fessional gains emanating from their 
award experiences included 
ened perspective their fields, new 
ideas for research teaching, new 
skills and new overseas contacts for 
consultations. 

During interviews student grantees 
stressed the contribution their over- 
seas experience their subsequent 
professional development. For per 
cent the students responding the 
questionnaire, the immediate tangible 
benefit was the fact that the prestige 
their awards helped them secure grad- 
uate fellowships and assistantships 
American universities. Aspiring teach- 
ers language stressed the helpfulness 
their work abroad their current 
roles graduate teaching assistants. 
One said, “Living France makes 
difference one’s approach teach- 
ing. One can tell the students, 
this sentence just sounds better this 
way.’ helps when the students know 
this the language the people and 
isn’t just matter what says 
the grammar book.” 

might expected, students 
the arts exhibited considerable enthu- 
siasm about the new techniques and 
interpretations resulting 
overseas experiences. cannot tell you 
how much this meant for art work,” 
said one grantee. recently took some 
paintings over the university 
and former professors were just 
amazed. They couldn’t believe that 
had progressed much short 
time. I’m sure that five years the 


United States had stayed here 
could not have learned and gained 
much art did those two years 
spent Europe. It’s completely 
different atmosphere—something that 
absolutely essential for painter.” 

Another said, the many 
concerts heard developed perhaps 
better articulated defined taste 
both performance and music itself. 
Thus level performance changed, 
the kind music play changed.” 

Grantees who had already been es- 
tablished teaching positions stressed 
the contribution the fresh insights 
gained teaching another culture. 
Among the questionnaire respondents, 
per cent the teachers and per 
cent the lecturers indicated that the 
award experience had enabled them 
add material their courses and 
present new interpretations that would 
not have been possible without the ex- 
perience. the words one grantee, 
our poetry and our stories 
people with different values and dif- 
ferent assumptions opens whole 
new world meanings. Also, when 
face problems here similar those 
faced abroad, the greater breadth this 
[experience] has brought under- 
standing helps grasp why the stu- 
dents are having trouble and often 
can interpret the material more 
meaningful frame reference.” 

medical school professor empha- 
sized the importance his experiences 
abroad enabling him provide 
more realistic training students from 
other lands well his American 
students. said, “Learning apply 
our advanced knowledge and skills 
culture where modern equipment 
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and drugs are not available has given 
deeper insight into the essential 
aspects therapy. This sort per- 
spective necessary for training gen- 
eral practitioners for rural areas our 
country and certainly prerequis- 
ite for providing adequate training for 
students from underdeveloped coun- 
tries who will return practice medi- 
cine their homelands. When 
train people our schools, should 
have men the faculty who have had 
actual experience the countries from 
which the students come. Otherwise 
will train them skills that will 
impossible for them apply when 
they home. They will consider 
impractical, will their colleagues, 
and they will learn perhaps resent 
for having much more than they, 
just won’t much help 
them recommend things that 
are impossibilities.” 

More tangible assets grantees who 
teach—and their students and col- 
books, paintings, photographs, slides 
and botanical specimens they collected 
abroad. During interviews many school 
and university administrators men- 
tioned the contribution such ma- 
terials collected grantees the re- 
sources, exhibits and class demonstra- 
tion facilities their schools and uni- 
versities. 

addition gaining supplemen- 
tary material for courses, some grantees 
were able introduce new courses 
result their work abroad. gen- 
eral, educational institutions are rather 
conservative about accepting new 
courses their curricula and 
only after considerable investigation 
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both the potential merit the sug- 
gested addition and also the com- 
petence the individual proposing 
teach it. indeed remarkable, there- 
fore, that total new courses 
have been introduced grantees 
the sample. Not only does this provide 
tangible evidence the positive con- 
tribution American education re- 
sulting from the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt program, but also attests 
the intellectual caliber many the 
participants. 

particular significance former 
research scholars were the professional 
benefits ensuing from the opportunity 
collect data new setting, con- 
sult with colleagues related fields 
abroad and reflect their research 
goals. the foreword book writ- 
ten result his grant, one research 
scholar acknowledged the contribution 
his experiences abroad: plan 
for book this type was conceived 
during the year 1951 while the first 
named author held Ful- 
bright research scholarship Cam- 
bridge University. During this year 
freedom from teaching 
duties, had the opportunity con- 
ferring with physicists many differ- 
ent countries the recent develop- 
ments radiation theory.” 

Among the questionnaire respond- 
ents, per cent the research schol- 
ars indicated that the overseas experi- 
ence had provided source data 
ideas for planning subsequent work. 
The significance the award experi- 
ence art historian—and his 
field—is illustrated the comments 
made showed the authors his 
library. 
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had not been for the Fulbright 
award, about one-fifth volumes 
would not here,” said. “Many 
them are rare books that could have 
found nowhere except Italy; they 
are not available even good Amer- 
ican libraries. Then these file drawers 
contain original manuscripts and notes 
Florentine art, plus the hundreds 
photographs original paintings 
that the grant made possible for 
take. These data are absolutely es- 
sential for the monographs 
paring, but they will take several years. 
equal importance are the new ideas 
and insights that come from intensive 
study the original works their 
settings; nothing can replace that.” 

Thus some the professional con- 
sequences the grantees’ overseas ex- 
periences have far-reaching implica- 
tions. Not only through their teaching, 
but also publications 
read professional meetings, the data 
and insights derived from educational 
activities abroad are shared with count- 
less students and colleagues. Although 
statistics can give only pallid indica- 
tion the potential scholarly signifi- 
cance the professional achievements 
resulting from the award experiences 
the grantees our sample, still the 
lenges the imagination: 

—63 books monographs, based 
have 
been published. addition, one 
documentary film has resulted from 
grantee’s work overseas. 

—593 journal articles book re- 
views grantees have been published. 
Four filmstrips have also resulted from 
grantees’ work abroad. 


—155 newspaper articles have been 
written grantees topics relevant 
their experiences abroad. 


papers speeches concerning 
work abroad have been delivered 
grantees professional meetings. 

—8g students have completed theses 
work abroad. 

—54 new courses have been intro- 
their overseas experience. 

—243 paintings, works sculpture 
and musical compositions are attrib- 
uted the grantees influences 
their work abroad. 

—441 concerts, recitals and exhibits 
have resulted from have been influ- 
ences. 

—Grantees are now working 
books, musical compositions and other 
major works result their over- 
seas experiences. They are engaged 
writing 141 additional articles and 
book reviews relevant their award 
experiences. Students report theses 
and dissertations process. 

This list gives some indication the 
contribution the program inter- 
national scholarship. more intangi- 
ble professional consequence the 
grants the increased communication 
among students and colleagues the 
countries participating. whole net- 
work professional and personal rela- 
tionships between Americans and in- 
dividuals overseas often results from 
single award experience 
abroad. This facilitation 
sional communication tremen- 
dous significance the advancement 
knowledge, especially view the 
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time-lag publication research 
findings. one grantee observed, 
went into all the laboratories, all the 
colleges could while was abroad. 
still correspond both friendship 
basis and professionally. This way 


keep about three years ahead the 
publications the research going on, 
because there that long time-lag 
publication British experiments. 
Now, friends send the results 
soon they are first written and 
can apply their knowledge what 
going here. For example, recently 
one our professors was beginning 
new research project. was able put 
him touch with someone England 
who had carried out almost iden- 
tical project three years ago, but will 
not print until sometime next 

Although they are difficult assess 
statistically, the implications the in- 
creased communication among schol- 
ars different countries resulting 
from exchange grants are far-reaching. 
Once established, relationships based 
mutual professional respect and 
shared professional goals can lead 
more sympathetic personal communi- 
cation and understanding among col- 
leagues different countries. thus 
important note that more than 
three-fourths the research scholars 
and lecturers included this survey 
stated that they have maintained con- 
tact with individuals overseas pro- 
fessional basis. Ninety-four per cent 
all the grantees stated that they have 
maintained contact with individuals 
abroad informal personal 

Ninety-seven per cent reported es- 
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total more than 11,000 foreign citi- 
zens large percentage whom were 
their professional colleagues) during 
their award years. was these more 
intimate relationships that 
lieved they were able learn most 
about their hosts and communicate 
most meaningfully about America. 

Sharing ideas and feelings was par- 
ticularly effective home atmos- 
phere and the grantees were enter- 
10,800 foreign friends. The average 
number friendships formed and 
homes visited was about per grantee 
figure which seems reflect the 
gregariousness Americans. 

Both abroad and home, the fami- 
lies grantees shared the role 
international communicators. Four 
out ten members the sample were 
married the time their awards 
and two-thirds these families had 
children. After the experience liv- 
ing abroad, nearly all (g6 per cent) be- 
lieved was advisable for married par- 
ticipants take their families with 
them educational grants overseas. 
Eighty-five per cent actually had been 
accompanied their families, and the 
rest indicated that the major reason 
their families had remained home 
was that the travel would have im- 
posed impossible financial burden. 

Many grantees stressed the extent 
which their stay abroad had been en- 
riched sharing the experiences with 
their families. “For the es- 
sence that the experience shared 
with wife and children,” said one 
grantee. “Real cultural growth cannot 
take place person cut off from the 
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most vital his normal personal rela- 
They also found that fam- 
ilies were helpful establishing 
broader range contacts commu- 


nities overseas. These contacts led 
learning more about the “real facts 
daily life” the host country. 

Others were more concerned about 
communicating what American life 
really like the people they met 
abroad. family life best 
portrayed the family group,” 
grantee told us, “and particularly 
the Muslim world was the group 
us—husband, wife, two teen-age daugh- 
ters and small boy—that made the im- 
pression.” relatively small number 
families was involved—about 270— 
but they established friendships with 
more than 1,600 foreign families. More 
than half the grantees felt that these 
relationships were stronger and more 
intimate than friendships with foreign 
nationals which they established in- 
dividuals. 

But few grantees and administra- 
tors expressed some reservations about 
the wives going along. One university 
official remarked, change rou- 
tine for wife infinitely greater than 
for the grantee who steps from class- 
room here classroom there with 
all its sameness....It makes greater 
demands upon her than upon him. 
She must inherently good sport 
she better off home.” 

Many people stressed the impor- 
tance families well grantees 
knowing the language the country 
where they were spend year. One 
grantee commented rather bitterly, 
one’s relatives, however, are rendered 
incapable, their ignorance the 


language, taking care amusing 
themselves, then must devote dis- 
proportionate amount time being 
with them and taking care the 
day-to-day living which, with 
working knowledge the language, 
other members the family could see 
themselves. Quite frankly, found 
that had spend more time home 
than would have liked because 
wife could not make satisfactory social 
contacts for herself and hence needed 
for company.” 

Because the occasional family 
abroad, some grant- 
ees and educational administrators 
suggested that wives potential grant- 
ees also screened part the se- 
lection procedure. They might also 
prepared for the experience part 
the orientation procedure. 

More than one-third the grantees 
our sample had taught aca- 
demic institution while abroad. The 
total enrollment their classes ex- 
ceeded 37,000. Many teachers and lec- 
turers met informally with their stu- 
dents outside class, but they found 
wise exercise caution avoid of- 
fending their colleagues. One com- 
mented, “We had personal contacts 
with certain number students, 
but here again were somewhat lim- 
ited the sense that with European 
teachers this ‘not done’, and too 
much might occasion unfavorable 
comment. usefulness students, 
apart from lectures and the con- 
duct seminars, was chiefly perhaps 
suggesting the available subjects 
American literature for European doc- 
toral Another said, 
thing did that proved disturbing 
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the faculty was invite students 
those class pretty well, and 
wife and would have them over for 
coffee and cakes, for dinner just for 
visit. That way, found that they 
felt freer ask questions about the 
things that interested them—freer than 
they did class. think really did 
better teaching when they visited our 
home than did the classroom.” 

addition the more intimate, 
face-to-face contacts, grantees also lec- 
tured their professional fields and 
presented concerts and art exhibits 
4,300 occasions foreign audiences 
totalling more than addi- 
tion, they made non-professional pub- 
lic appearances, giving about 3,250 
talks general topics about Ameri- 
can culture; for these lectures the es- 
timated attendance was almost 88,000. 
The wives award holders gave about 
500 talks overseas audiences total- 
ling more than 16,000. 

Since their return the United 
States, the grantees have been actively 
sharing their experiences with friends 
and with professional and community 
groups. addition their publica- 
tions and speeches student and pro- 
fessional groups, per cent the 
award holders have given talks com- 
munity groups about their overseas ex- 
periences and their observations life 
abroad. They report giving 13,374 talks 
audiences totalling approximately 
460,000. Grantees’ wives have spoken 
1,500 times community groups to- 
talling 53,000. The significance these 
figures terms spreading interna- 
tional awareness illustrated the 
comments two educational admini- 
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strators. One said: 

community], you probably 
know, the center isolationism 
the United States; without ques- 
tion advantageous have people from 
here abroad under Fulbright spon- 
sorship long they can remain long 
enough become acquainted fully 
with the culture the other country. 
Then when they come back they can 
report the people here much 
they can about how individuals the 
other country are like Americans. After 
all, they, too, have the same needs 
we. And also they have problems simi- 
lar ours. sure our former Ful- 
brighters are communicating that sort 
understanding the people this 
community, and it’s the sort human 
fellow-feeling that needed spread 
the idea international participation 
this area.” 

The second administrator said, 
think the main thing can say about 
the impact the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt program here that has 
turned this small Midwestern city into 
one the most internationally-minded 
communities that know about, For 
dents come here and have estab- 
lished exchange scholarships insure 
our having foreign students cam- 
pus. also invite visiting professors 
from other countries who are nearby 
universities come here give talks, 
meet with small groups and dis- 
cuss their countries any other way 
possible help acquire deeper 
understanding. All this was stimulated 
part our former grantees who 
have brought awareness things 
that are going all over the world.” 
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Irene Dalis 


Madelaine Chambers 


Patrick Tavernia 


Ezio Flagello 


Four Fulbright alumni are now mem- 
bers the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany New York City: Dalis, 
Madelaine Chambers, soprano, and 
Patrick Tavernia, assistant stage man- 
ager. Like the majority Fulbright 
students who seek operatic career, 
they studied Italy. 


IRENE DALIS San Jose, California, 
graduated from San Jose State College 
and after private training studied 
the Giuseppi Verdi Conservatory 
Milan Fulbright grantee 1951- 
52. Remaining Europe, she received 
her first contract leading mezzo-so- 
prano with the Oldenburg State Opera 
where she made her operatic debut 
Princess Eboli “Don Carlo”. Her 
success led her engagement the 

Berlin Staedtische Oper. leave 

absence from Berlin, she 
debut the Met March 1957 the 
same role. Her other roles the Met- 
ropolitan include Fricka 
“Aida”. 


Irene Dalis Amneris “Aida” 
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EZIO FLAGELLO, after graduating 
from the Manhattan School Music, 
was chosen the outstanding army 
talent world-wide competition for 
the Sullivan program. was 
Fulbright student the Teatro Lirico 
Sperimentale Spoleto 1955-56 and 
made his debut the Met the follow- 
ing year the jailer His 
many roles the Met include Lepo- 
rello “Don the King 
“Aida” and the sacristan 
Here shown changing costume 
between the acts 
Lescaut” which sings the part 
Geronte. 


Richard Tucker, Licia Albanese, Flagello and Mario Sereni between curtain calls 
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MADELAINE CHAMBERS studied 
Juilliard School Music and grad- 
uated from New York University. 


While she was Fulbright student 
the Giuseppi Verdi Conservatory 
Milan during 1952-53, she won first 
prize international competitions for 
opera singers Switzerland and Bel- 
gium. She made her operatic debut 
Nuovo Milan. Since her 
tan debut Magic Flute” during 
the 1955-56 season, she has sung the 
roles Countess Ceprano “Rigo- 
Frasquita “Carmen”, Kate 
“Madame Butterfly” and sang Tebaldo 
Irene Dalis’ debut performance 
“Don Carlo” the Met. 


Patrick Tavernia and Miss Chambers stage during dress rehearsal “Don Carlo”. 


Irene Dalis talks backstage with Rudolf Bing, the Met’s general manager, who auditioned her 
Next season she scheduled sing Brangaene the Met’s new production 


MISS DALIS, since her second season 
with the Met, has made debut perform- 
ances with the San Francisco Opera 
and Covent Garden London. 
Next season, addition her appear- 
ances with the Metropolitan, she will 
sing Amme the American premiere 
Richard Strauss’ “Frau Ohne Schat- 
ten” San Francisco and Brangaene 
the Staetische Oper Berlin. 


PATRICK TAVERNIA Spokane, 
Washington, studied Gonzaga Uni- 
versity Spokane before graduating 
from Georgetown University Wash- 
studied Italian literature, history 
art and medieval history the Uni- 
versity Florence 1949-50. 
joined the Metropolitan the spring 
1956 and one the Company’s 
two assistant stage managers. 
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Ten thousand returned grantees 
Germany received facsimile copies 
the Gettysburg Address February 
12, 1959, commemorate the 150th 
anniversary 
birthday. American books 
lated 400 Indian grantees through 
book circles the Madras consular 
district. Each member the circle re- 
ceives new book every three weeks 
and passes another member 
the circle the book which has just 
finished. The last member keeps the 
book for his personal library. Members 
alumni associations Lagos, Enugu 
and Ibadan have recently received the 
first issue handsomely printed 
quarterly, The Nigerian American 
turned grantees the American Con- 
sulate General Lagos. contained 
the first series feature articles 


KENNETH MacCORMAC chief the 
Liaison and Special Activities Section the 
International Educational Exchange Service, 
Bureau Public Affairs, Department State. 


Keeping Touch with Returned Grantees 


KENNETH MacCORMAC 


outstanding American universities 
and directory Nigerians who have 
studied the United States. 

These are but three examples the 
many diverse techniques 
and devices which have been devel- 
oped overseas maintain continuing 
contact with returned grantees. 

Twenty years have passed since the 
inauguration official govern- 
ment participation cultural rela- 
tions with other countries. More than 
dozen countries have been partici- 
pating the Fulbright program for 
least ten years. More than 50,000 
grantees have visited the United States 
under Department State sponsored 
exchange programs and returned 
their homelands. Thousands more 
have visited this country studied 
here under foundation grants pri- 
vate scholarships. 

The Department State attaches 
high degree importance maintain- 
ing continuing relationships with re- 
turned grantees. Although government 
grantees have certain priority, be- 
cause they represent highly select 
group, all persons who have studied 
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the United States visited this coun- 
try private grants are included 
the follow-up programs developed 
the Department and its overseas posts. 

The Department defines 
up” all the activities which are 
carried out the United States and 
overseas posts which grantees 
and exchange visitors are encouraged 
and assisted maintain contact with 
the United States after their return 
home. The follow-up program de- 
signed extend the grant experience 
continuing the understanding and 
friendship which the grantee visitor 
has gained through his experience 
the United States, support him 
developing professional relationships 
and help him utilizing skills and 
knowledge which has acquired. Dur- 
ing the past four years, variety 
program activities have been devel- 
oped maintain contact 
turned grantees. Embassies, consulates 
and Fulbright commissions keep 
touch with returned grantees through 
social gatherings, follow-up meetings 
and correspondence. For example, the 
United States Educational Commission 
Japan schedules monthly 
tures which returned grantees with 
specific field interest such art, 
literature natural science meet with 
visiting Americans whose work 
the same field. New Delhi, all for- 
mer visitors the United States are 
invited the embassy receptions 
the Fourth July and Thanksgiving 
Day. number commissions write 
regularly all Fulbright grantees and 
several Asian posts write “welcome 
home grantees when they 
return from the United States. 
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One hundred and fifty American- 
alumni associations vari- 
ous forms exist countries through- 
out the world. Some associations are 
organized field interest such 
dentistry teaching; some are made 
persons who attended particu- 
lar American university. Others are 
general associations all persons who 
have visited studied the United 
States. France, Greece, for 
example, have nation-wide associations 
with membership from all categories 
grantees well private exchange 
visitors. Germany has more than 
associations returned grantees; 
Japan, 
ated alumni groups are meeting regu- 
larly. 

Newsletters for returned grantees are 
now being published overseas 
posts and distributed all grantees 
who have been the United States. 
They are published alumni associa- 
tions, United States Educational Com- 
missions, the United States Informa- 
tion Service combination the 
three. These newsletters 
turned grantees with means main- 
taining contact with one another, sup- 
ply information about the exchange 
programs and offer the grantees op- 
portunity share their United States 
experiences with their countrymen. 
Pacific Bridge, published the Amer- 
ican Embassy Tokyo, reaches 3,000 
returned grantees every month. From 
USIS Manila, 2,250 copies the 
Exchange News are mailed quarterly 
all returned grantees, Philippine 
universities and American grantees 
the Philippines. 

Seminars various academic fields 
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are arranged overseas posts and 
commissions assist returned grantees 
sharing with their fellow country- 
men the knowledge and skills which 
they acquired the United States. 
Seminars are usually supported 
facilities provided the post. During 
the past year, Burma has held three 
seminars social welfare. English- 
teaching seminars have been conducted 
France, Japan and the Philippines. 
Spain and Korea have developed semi- 
nars American literature. 

Twelve countries have published di- 
rectories listing the names, addresses, 
occupations and United 
demic affiliation returned grantees. 
Directories are usually published 
the United States Educational Com- 
mission Foundation cooperation 
with the U.S. Information Service. 
Countries with directories returned 


grantees are Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Burma, Egypt, France, India, 
Japan, Nigeria, Philippines, Spain and 

The State Department offers sub- 
scriptions American periodicals 
all returned grantees (except those 
Europe) who have been the United 
States under the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. grantee 
may choose from list 550 titles 
which include both general interest 
publications 
technical journals. The purpose this 
project help returned grantees 
maintain contact with American 
thought and developments 
fields interest. 

Many overseas posts present re- 
turned grantees with American books 
the original English transla- 
tion. France, Information Docu- 
ments, USIS publication, sent 


Fulbright alumni gather the University the Philippines for the semi-annual meet 
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hundreds returnees each month. 
monthly journal cur- 
rent American thought and opinion 
translated from leading U.S. periodi- 
cals, regularly reaches several thousand 
returned grantees Japan. 

The efforts the State Department 
and its overseas posts will never 
sufficient maintain adequate con- 
tact with all returned exchange visi- 
tors. Furthermore, their experience 
the United States has been personal, 
academic and non-governmental, and 
their follow-up must the same. For 
these reasons, the Department has en- 
couraged American colleges, universi- 
ties and professional associations in- 
terest themselves establishing and 
maintaining contact with returned 
foreign alumni. 

Two years ago, the International 
Educational Exchange Service wrote 
personal letters the presidents 


American colleges and universities 
asking that their institutions give 
increased consideration devising 
means maintaining personal rela- 
tionships long duration with their 
foreign alumni. similar letter was 
sent the presidents 262 American 
academic and professional associations 
requesting their assistance stimulat- 
ing and maintaining professional rela- 
tionships with returned grantees. 
large number academic institutions 
and professional associations replied 
IES endorsing the proposals the De- 
partment and offering cooperation and 
support. They reported many follow- 
activities which were planned al- 
ready operation, including sending 
university publications foreign 
alumni, publishing special editions 
alumni journals, encouraging foreign 
alumni write articles for university 
publications, assisting alumni associa- 


the Philippine Fulbright Scholars Association, one the most active the national alumni groups. 


tions overseas and encouraging devel- 
opment new associations, and facili- 
tating travel faculty abroad visit 
foreign alumni. 

major obstacle developing and 
expanding college and university rela- 
tionships with foreign alumni has been 
the incomplete poorly organized 
files foreign alumni addresses. the 
national conference Foreign Student 
Advisers and the American Alumni 
Council conference last year, the De- 
partment State offered 
American colleges and universities 
obtaining current addresses foreign 


alumni. Hundreds requests from 
universities have been submitted the 
Department and referred overseas 
posts during the past six months. The 
success these inquiries 
most encouraging. hoped that 
many more American colleges and uni- 
versities will take advantage the De- 
partment’s offer help locate lost 
alumni and otherwise share 
important effort maintain and 
strengthen the bonds friendship 
which have been formed between for- 
eign students and visitors 
United States. 


Exchangee Records Division Alumni Secretary who records the 
current activities and addresses the U.S. and foreign citizens who 
have been abroad under IIE auspices. keep its records date, 
sends questionnaires all its alumni two years after the completion 
their assignments. Follow-up letters are sent six months later 
those who have not returned the questionnaire. Many alumni are 
active participants the work the Institute, offering hospitality 
current exchangees, serving selection committees and taking part 
conferences. regional offices also welcome the sup- 
port alumni their local activities. 
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Survey Fulbright Alumni Groups 


AUSTRIA 


Membership the Austrian Alumni Association open all re- 
turnees who have participated the exchange program with the United 
States and includes participants the leader, specialist 
school exchange programs well Fulbright grantees. was organ- 
ized 1951 the Student Section the Austro-American Institute 
Education Vienna the director that Institute. Later estab- 
lished itself independent association. Its follow-up activities are 
coordinated the Returnee Activities 
attached the Cultural Affairs Branch 
Embassy. Its cultural activities include lec- 


tures and discussion groups, social events and 


film shows. Although the Association 

wide, the active participants are returnees 

Vienna, where the group’s program centered. 

The Association publishes bi-monthly mim- 

eographed magazine, The Alumni, edited 


committee the members with the support 
USIS and the Educational Commission 
Austria. The Alumni contains reports and comments current Ameri- 
can and returned Austrian grantees, book reviews, short stories and 
drawings. Approximately 1,300 copies each issue are distributed 
all Austrian returnees and American Fulbrighters Austria. 


BELGIUM 


Established 1952 four alumni who had recently returned from 
the S., the Fulbright Alumni Association Belgium became active 
1955 when Alfons Vreese, Fulbright research scholar and judge 
the city Ghent, became president. All the 300 alumni now living 
Belgium are considered members; about half are active the organi- 
zation and pay dues $1.00 year. addition dinners, talks and 
holiday parties, its program includes full-day meetings Ghent, Ant- 
werp and Liége, when alumni resident those cities act hosts and 
guides newly-arrived American Fulbrighters lunch, tea and sight- 
seeing. The Association also holds similar weekend visit Bruges and 
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arranges days” when teams alumni help American 
grantees find lodgings. 1957-58, national meetings included the recep- 
tion for American grantees the American Embassy Brussels, the 
annual alumni banquet and all-day farewell excursion the Meuse 
valley. 
The Association was also active the celebration the tenth anni- 
versary the Educational Foundation Bel- 
gium last September. 
The National Committee the Association pub- 
lishes alumni magazine, The Fulbright Tattler, 
three times year. The Tattler, which financed al- 
most entirely advertising placed friends 
the Fulbright program, carries news 
graphs alumni activities, announcements and 
articles. Written and for alumni, distributed 
all Belgian alumni and few American sub- 


scribers. 


LUXEMBOURG 


The Fulbright alumni the Grand Duchy Luxembourg are 
active members the Luxembourg Alumni American Universities, 
which they established 1954. Membership the organization open 
all Luxembourgers who have attended Canadian universities 
and now numbers about 100. Prince Charles Luxembourg, alum- 
nus Canadian university, honorary president the group. Regu- 
lar activities the association include lectures about the and 
documentary film showings the members who visit the secondary 
schools the Grand Duchy, annual lecture American speaker 
and the Fulbright Weekend Luxembourg. The Fulbright Weekend 
was initiated 1954 the Fulbright alumni with the help the Lux- 
embourg Ministry National Education. Guests are the American Ful- 
brighters Belgium who travel the Grand Duchy chartered bus 
provided the Educational Foundation Belgium, attend 
reception, spend the night hotel rooms provided the Ministry and 
the following day tour the Grand Duchy, with alumni their guides 
and hosts. Last September the Luxembourg alumni played active 
part the celebration the Foundation’s tenth anniversary Brussels. 


ITALY 


The Italian Fulbright Association described the president the 
Rome Chapter page 49. 
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JAPAN 


There are alumni groups which 
Japanese Fulbrighters participate. Seven are ESA NEWS 


NT ASSOCIATION 


THE EXCHAN 


composed exclusively Fulbright returnees, 
while nine consist Fulbrighters 
sons who have been the under other 


government and private programs. addi- 
tion there are American university alum- 
associations which Fulbrighters belong. 
Some the groups have nation-wide mem- 
bership, while others are smaller regional 
organizations. All were formed through the 
spontaneous efforts the returnees. 
Largest the Fulbright groups FARSA 
(Fulbright Alumni Research Scholar Assoc- 
nation-wide organization 120 
members founded 1956. 
bright Alumni Graduate Student Associa- 
tion) was founded last November among 
returned students the Kyoto area. Five 


other associations are made Fulbright 
teacher grantees and are organized according 


ESA (Exchange Student Association) the 
largest organization returnees Japan, 
= 


composed about former students who 

were the under the Fulbright and 

the GARIOA (Government and Relief Occupied Areas) programs. 
ESA was established 1952. One its major activities, now its sixth 
year, free weekly counseling service for Japanese students who are 
planning study the also publishes quarterly Japanese- 
language ESA News, and 1956 published handbook for Japanese 
students going the 

The Exchange Persons branch the Embassy publishes 
monthly newsletter, Pacific Bridge, which keeps all returned grantees 
informed exchange program and other Japanese-American cultural 
and educational activities. 


FRANCE 


The Association Amicale Universitaire France-Amerique described 
its general secretary page 43. 
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PAKISTAN 

The Fulbright Association Pakistan described its general sec- 
retary page 52. Through the Pakistan Fulbright Newsletter, pub- 
lished several times year the Edu- 
cational Foundation Pakistan, the Asso- 


ciation publicizes its programs and reports 
its activities. The Newsletter also contains EWSLETTER 
excerpts from the letters current and 


former American and Pakistani grantees, 
and news and articles and about them. 


The executive secretary the Foundation 
and the general secretary the Association 
collaborate editing the Newsletter. 


BURMA 

Many Fulbrighters the Rangoon area are members the Burma- 
America Association, which meets monthly the home member. 
The Educational Foundation Burma holds annual reception 
for current and former grantees. News Fulbright activities pub- 
lished the quarterly Educational Exchange Newsletter the Cul- 
tural Office the American Embassy Rangoon. 


NETHERLANDS 


The Fulbright alumni association the Netherlands called 
Halve Maen (The Half Founded the Netherlands-America 
Institute 1951, celebrated its fifth anniversary 1956 when Senator 
Fulbright was the Netherlands and was presented with the honorary 
chairmanship. The Half Moon has 400 members and local chapters 
The Hague and Leiden. Its monthly meetings include lectures, musical 
evenings, Christmas and Valentine celebrations, and excursions. 


me 


FINLAND 


The Asla Alumni Association, made 
returned Finnish Fulbrighters, was founded 
1953 the result discussions and meet- 
ings the first teacher grantees who began 
plan association very shortly after they 
arrived the 1951. Since all Finnish 
Fulbright grantees (except those with travel- 
only awards) also are recipients 265 maintenance awards, Asla 
takes its name from the abbreviation the Finnish words for America’s 
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Finland Loan Grants that program known Finland. Asla has 
joined the Finnish-American Society subdivision and accepts 
members any Finns who have studied the Since 1954, American 
Fulbrighters Finland have been invited attend the parties, 
meetings and excursions. its pocket-size magazine, Asla, the Associa- 
tion publishes reports and articles from American and Finnish grantees, 
and news and photographs its activities. 


CEYLON 

Although there organization Ceylon made solely Ful- 
bright alumni, most returned grantees are members either the Ceylon- 
America Society Colombo the Ceylon American Alumni 
Association Jaffna. The former, open Ceylonese who have been 
the and Americans resident Ceylon, holds social meetings 
and occassional discussions Colombo. The latter consists Ceylonese 
alumni American universites who meet informally several times 
year for lectures and discussions. third alumni 
society being planned Kandy, central 
Ceylon. The Educational Foundation 
Ceylon publishes mimeographed bi-monthly 
Alumni Newsletter which distributed 
current and returned Ceylonese and Ameri- 
can Fulbright and Smith-Mundt grantees. con- 
tains letters from grantees, news items, drawings 
and reports Foundation activities. The Foun- 


dation also holds orientation meeting and 
dinner for American grantees and Ceylonese 
alumni and prospective grantees. 


DENMARK 

Many Danish Fulbright grantees were also recipients grants from 
the Denmark-America Foundation, and are members the Denmark- 
America Foundation Alumni Society. Its principal activities are spring 
orientation meeting for new grantees scheduled depart for the United 
States and fall dinner dance which Danish alumni entertain newly- 
arrived American Fulbright grantees and other American scholars and 
students. Although its activities are now confined the Copenhagen 
area, the Society plans establish local chapters other towns. 

Two more alumni societies have recently been formed Denmark. 
They are the America Group Aarhus University, some whose foun- 
ders were Fulbrighters, and the alumni group Danes, mostly Fulbright 
alumni, who have studied the New York University School Com- 
parative Law. 
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PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Fulbright Scholars Association was established 
1950 group returned grantees. national organization with 
725 members and three local chapters. addition organizing cultural 
programs, welcoming American Fulbrighters, and assisting the pre- 
departure orientation and welcoming home Philippine grantees, 
maintains bureau which provides speakers organizations and 
conducts seminars and workshops educational topics 
scholarship aid Filipino students local colleges and universities 
who might otherwise not able afford finish their education. 
has also published Fulbright Newsletter and from 1953 1955 con- 
ducted weekly radio 
cast which Fulbrighters discussed topics 
interest the public. 


The Zamboanga Ex-U. Grantees Asso- EXCHANG 
ciation, local chapter composed former 
Fulbright, Smith-Mundt and ICA grantees, 
welcomes American visitors Zamboanga 
City. The Department Education Chap- 
ter, which includes Smith-Mundt grantees, 
sponsored Christmas gift drive for children 
inmates the Tala Leprosarium last 


December. The newly-formed University 
the Philippines Chapter also includes Smith-Mundt grantees. 

The Cultural Branch the Embassy Manila, with the co- 
operation the Educational Foundation the Philippines and 
the Philippine Fulbright Scholars Association, publishes the Exchange 
News Quarterly. The 24-page Quarterly sent all current and former 
Filipino and American grantees under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
programs, college and university libraries the Philippines, pub- 
lic libraries and some American universities. contains articles, 
stories and essays written American and Filipino grantees, notes and 
photographs their activities, and American universities 
which Filipino grantees have attended. 


THAILAND 


Although the Thai Fulbright alumni not have formal organi- 
zation because legal restrictions such groups, they have informal 
association called the Fulbright Alumni Thailand which held recep- 
tions last year for the American Ambassador and for Senator and Mrs. 
Fulbright. 
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INDIA 


preparation for the establishment 
All India Fulbright Committee, 


former Fulbrighters are now organiz- 


ing groups which will elect repre- 
sentatives the national body. The 
groups Bombay and New Delhi are 
already operation. All Fulbright 
alumni belong automatically 
local organizations. There are about 
130 members Delhi and about 
Bombay. The national Committee will 
assist American Fulbrighters India 
under the Fulbright program. 
The Educational Foundation 

India publishes quarterly Fulbright Newsletter, containing articles 
and news about Indian and American grantees and their families. 
also contains supplement, “Our Fulbright which lists books, 
pamphlets and articles written grantees. The Newsletter sent all 
Fulbright alumni, more than 1,000. 


GREECE 


Two organizations Greece serve 
the needs former grantees. They are 
the Association Greek Alumni ANTAAAATH 
American Universities and the newly- PROGRAM FOR 
formed Hellenic-American Union, 
both which include many former 
Fulbrighters. For the past two years, 
the Educational Foundation 
Greece has published annual news- 


letter, Antallaghi, which sent all 
current and former grantees. Antalla- 
ghi contains articles current grant- 


ees, news and photographs Ameri- 

can and Greek grantees and Founda- 

tion activities, and roster 
addresses. Although its coverage the 
Fulbright program Greece broad, 

emphasizes news about alumni. 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC GERMANY 


Although there Fulbright alumni organization Germany, 
Fulbrighters are included the returnee groups organized the vari- 
ous consulates for all former exchange students the addition, 
the Educational Commission the Federal Republic sponsors 
follow-up conferences which former grantees discuss, compare and 
evaluate their experiences the 

Beginning this month, the Commission will publish semi-annual 
32-page magazine, The Alumni Funnel, which will sent without 
charge all former grantees Germany and the will pat- 
terned after the regular Funnel which the Commission publishes for 
current grantees. (The name derived from the abbreviation 
bright NEws Letter, with extra for 
ing.) The alumni edition will contain articles 
which appear the regular issue, reports from 
present grantees, sketches, news exchange pro- 
grams and articles cultural topics. ex- 
periment last summer, the Exchange Persons 
office the Embassy provided the Commis- 
sion with small grant enable 2,000 copies 
the regular Funnel sent alumni. The 


funnel 


MK, 
new edition the result the interested re- 


Pe: 


“ 


Plans are now underway organize Fulbright alumni groups 
IRAN and TURKEY. The Educational Foundation ISRAEL, 
cooperation with the Operations Mission Israel and USIA, 
planning publish newsletter for returned grantees. The Founda- 
tions AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND and the Fulbright Com- 
mision CHILE invite Fulbright alumni assist them the orienta- 
tion grantees about depart for the and welcoming newly- 
arrived American grantees. 
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The Association Amicale 
Universitaire France-Amerique 


LUCIEN JAMBRUN 


The Association Amicale Universi- 
taire France-Amerique, which came 
into existence immediately after World 
War found new source vitality 
1952 Fulbright exchanges. 

dynamic association some 1,600 
members has resulted from the initial 
group composed 250 former Ful- 
bright grantees and French people who 
have traveled the United States 
since the inception these French- 
American exchanges. The Association 
has double aim: maintain friendly 
relations with American university 
people staying France and keep 
contact with the culture and civili- 
zation country its members have 
learned love. 

Membership the Association not 
limited former Fulbright grantees 
but open all French people who 
have taught studied the United 
States and also those who, according 


the Association’s constitution ‘‘are 
rendering have rendered service 
cultural relations between the United 


States and France.” 


LUCIEN JAMBRUN general secretary 
the Association Amicale Universitaire France- 
Amerique. has been head the French 
grantees section the Educational Com- 
mission Paris since 1949. 
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The formation Com- 
mittee, which includes Senator Ful- 
bright, the United States Ambassador 
France and number important 
French and American government 
cials and university people, reflects the 
desire extend the A.A.U.F.A. beyond 
the hounds club reserved only for 
those who have benefited from Ful- 
bright exchange. Professors, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, government officials, 
young businessmen and executives 
industry come into contact with stu- 
dents all fields. 

The Association’s Council, composed 
year term, divided into two commit- 
tees: program and editorial. sense, 
the Program Committee the “heart” 
the Association for organizes all 
its activities; the Editorial Commit- 
tee constitutes its which ex- 
pressed the quarterly review Rives. 

The Council entrusts the implemen- 
tation its decisions permanent 
secretariat composed part-time 
who share the task editing Rives, 
distributing it, handling the accounts 
for the A.A.U.F.A., sending out invi- 
tations for programs organized the 
Council and 
with the regional groups. 


| 
| | 


French alumni and American grantees meet the A.A.U.F.A. Halloween Ball 


Regional groups have already been 
constituted Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, 
Marseille and Strasbourg, and other 
groups are developed other 
university centers where each year stu- 
dent exchange opens new possibilities 
membership. The groups 
provinces, some which have more 
than 150 members, are completely in- 
dependent the Paris group or- 


ganizing their own programs and their 
committees are patterned after the 
Paris Council. 

The oldest activity 
welcoming American Fulbright grant- 
ees. group volunteers goes the 
station welcome them upon their 
arrival France. This first informal 
contact then continued large 
reception which all members 
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A.A.U.F.A. are invited. This meeting 
inaugurates the “season” the Asso- 
ciation and tremendous success 
every year. 

The Program Committee has also 
recently inaugurated 
system, which begins operate even 
before the American Fulbright grantee 
has left the United States. Each French 
member volunteers, individual 
basis, welcome American his 
come his mentor and friend during his 
stay France. Early the academic 
year, “godparents” and 
are invited large dinner given 
the A.A.U.F.A. 

After the period orientation 
American students, the A.A.U.F.A. be- 
gins its cultural meetings. The plan 
most currently used that in- 
formal talk followed question and 
answer period between speaker and 
audience. Albert Camus, Jean-Louis 
Barrault, former president Robert 
Schuman, the physicist Broglie and 
author Richard Wright are among the 
speakers who have participated 
these meetings. 

Cultural life Paris already 
naturally rich that the Program Com- 
mittee, besides being aware the 
greater efficacy small group meet- 
ings, has replaced some these talks 
visits establishments sites that 
are not normally accessible the pub- 
lic. About ten visits this nature have 
been planned from now through next 
summer. They will permit groups 
French and American partici- 
pants become better acquainted with 
each other while visiting enterprises 
varied the Atomic Center Saclay, 
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FRANCE-AMERIQUE 
6 MLET 1958 


the Simca automobile factory, the 
newspaper Monde, Christian 
salon, the Opera, Louis XIV’s apart- 
ments Versailles and champagne 
cellars. 

Round-table discussions have also 
been organized. Professor Ehrmann 
the University Colorado recently 
discussed the problem American 
legislative elections before group 
French and American political science 
specialists. This lecture gave rise 
very lively exchange views which 
lasted for three hours. French busi- 
nessman and American lawyer are 
the program for the next group 
discussion. 

About two years ago the quarterly re- 
view Rives replaced the liaison bulletin 
formerly published the 


Financed generous annual subsidy 


| 
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from the American Cultural Services, 
this review brings the members news 
their Association and proof the 
vitality the university exchanges. 
page review published French, 
some English. The contents each 
issue fall into two general categories. 
One concerns the the Associa- 
tion” and describes the activities the 
Parisian and regional groups. these 
reports are added announcements 
French and American cultural activi- 
ties, honors awarded members, 
births, marriages and mutual assist- 


French “godparents” and their American “godchildren” the A.A.U.F.A.’s annual parrainage dinner. 


ance service listing jobs wanted and 
job offerings. The other section the 
magazine presents comments and ar- 
ticles written former grantees relat- 
ing their experience the United 
States and describing what way 
has enriched them personally pro- 
fessionally. The publication such 
articles independent review helps 
solve probiems encountered adapt- 
ing knowledge acquired the United 
States certain sectors French life. 
Rives also furnishes meeting ground 
for professional opinions variety 
subjects: doctors, architects, psychol- 
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ogists and business administration spe- 
cialists have already furnished inter- 
esting comments their experiences 
and texts written American grantees 
have supplemented this information. 

present Rives has circulation 
about 3,000, which increasing 
every three months. Some French teach- 
ing establishments have already re- 
quested subscriptions. 

The activities the Association, 
under its present form, would doubt 
satisfy the ambitions amiable 
group born community experi- 
ence whose aim was aid American 
university people during their stay 
France. However, the organization’s in- 
ternational character calls for its de- 
velopment beyond France. 

are hoping that sister associa- 
tion will organized the United 
States. 

Certainly, such project would en- 
counter financial and organizational 
difficulties say nothing more deli- 
cate obstacles arising from the multi- 
plicity American groups aimed 
developing international relations 
general and Franco-American relations 
particular. 

Nevertheless, would like present 
plan that expresses the unanimous 
wish the Council the Association 
Amicale Universitare France-Ameri- 
que. 

The American association should 
created those scholars who have 
themselves benefited 
American exchanges and would thus 
seem that the core would most 
readily drawn from former Fulbright 
grantees France. That why the 
A.A.U.F.A. has taken the initiative 
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sending out questionnaire some 
2,200 former American Fulbrighters 
gather reactions which will help 
gauge the chances success for the 
project. 

The 350 replies received date re- 
flect the opinion only relatively 
small portion the total number 
American Fulbright grantees. 
whole, however, they are very favor- 
able the project and the majority 
the correspondents offered their active 
assistance. 

The two sister associations should 
have their function the development 
and improvement exchange. Al- 
though the Fulbright program the 
most important the world its 
scope and its variety, can not exceed 
the stipulations strictly limited 
budget nor beyond the regulations 
carefully studied agreement. 

present the influence former 
grantees from both countries not 
used efficiently might be. 
represents significant potential which 
could channeled toward developing 
exchange. 

The questionnaires returned for- 
mer American Fulbright grantees indi- 
cate several possibilities for new pro- 
grams. 

Here France there exists at- 
mosphere very favorable toward the 
development French-American ex- 
change the pairing schools and 
universities the two countries. Our 
grandes écoles have their own alumni 
associations within which former Ful- 
bright grantees are beginning form 
influential groups. Some these 
groups are position obtain 
from their school the payment 


maintenance scholarship for Amer- 
ican student, if, exchange, Amer- 
ican university could finance the stay 
and the studies French student. 
French universities, and especially 
universities the provinces, positions 
assistants, and even scholarships, 
could created exchange with ad- 
vantages comparable those offered 
American institutions higher 
learning. The system pairing, al- 
ready operation between cities, 
could established between French 
and American institutions give 
permanent character exchanges. 

very strong demand for the ex- 
change specialists for training peri- 
ods business and industry has been 
noted engineers, technicians and 
graduates the French grandes écoles 
business. yet, however, few efforts 
have been made establish regular 
programs. Members 
who represent extremely varied sectors 
professional life, occupy positions 
responsibility through which they 
could facilitate the reception young 
Americans who desire training pe- 
riod France. American associa- 
tion would certainly include among its 
members people positions inter- 
est large American firms accepting 
qualified French trainees. 

There are also two complicated 
problems that contact between the two 
sister associations could help solve: 
documentation universities and the 
evaluation diplomas and degrees. 

Although numerous catalogues 
universities and schools are accessible 
both countries, the information they 
contain unavailable any system- 
atic form, and also not adapted 


answer the special questions candi- 
dates for exchange grants. 

largely consulting the reports 
written their predecessors that 
French students form the most precise 
idea what they can expect the 
United States. catalog correspond- 
ents each the two sister associa- 
tions would provide the basis for pre- 
cise documentation which could put 
within reach the candidates both 
countries. 

Despite frequent discussion the 
equivalencies diplomas and degrees 
and the transfer credit remain 
sketchy and vague. The two sister as- 
sociations could work out the technical 
foundations equivalency agree- 
ment and each association could help 
convince the university authorities 
its own country the importance 
establishing understanding which 
would eliminate many difficulties 
orientation. 

Perhaps these goals will 
pian Americans. Nevertheless, con- 
sider the realization this project 
essential the results French-Ameri- 
can exchanges are perpetuated. 
Next fall hope meet all those peo- 
ple the United States who wish 
participate actively the creation 
what some our American corre- 
spondents have already called the 
bright Alumni Club”. hope that this 
outline will introduce the plan those 
Americans for whom the most effective 
international understanding derives 
from individual contacts between per- 
sons working together, sharing the 
same interests and applying results 
personal experience problems which 
can resolve together. 
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The Italian Fulbright Association 


FRANCESCO ARCA 


Although the Italian Fulbright As- 
sociation young, its activities are al- 
ready well known and recognized. 
owes its existence very real desire 
Italian Fulbright scholars 
petuate their cultural 
contacts after their return their own 
country. 

October 1956 group about 
Fulbright scholars, with the spon- 
sorship the Italian-American Asso- 
ciation and the American Commission 
for Cultural Exchange with Italy, es- 
tablished committee promote the 
organization Italian Fulbright 
Association. The promotion committee 
organized its initial activities Rome 
where founded local Fulbright as- 
sociation, and stimulated the forma- 
tion similar committees other 
cities. October 1957, the Associazi- 
one Italiana Fulbright was established 
national convention Italian Ful- 


FRANCESCO ARCA president the Ful- 
bright Association Rome and editor the 
Association’s was Fulbright 
grantee Columbia University during 
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bright grantees, held Perugia. With- 
the national association there are 
local associations—at Turin, Milan, 
Padua, Trieste, Bologna, Genoa, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples, Bari, Palermo, 
Messina and Catania. 

was decided not limit member- 
ship only those who had benefited 
from Fulbright scholarships, but 
admit also persons who have visited 
the United States the invitation 
the American government, those who 
have engaged studies research 
there high level, and those who 
have contributed notably cultural 
relations between Italy and the United 
States made contribution 
which has special merit relation 
the aims the Fulbright program. 
The thus focal point for all 
those who are interested the cultural 
life the United States. 

There are about 1,300 members 
the about 1,000 whom are ex- 
Fulbright scholars. The largest associa- 
tions are those Rome and Milan, fol- 
lowed the groups Florence, Tu- 
rin, Padua and Trieste. grantees 
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1957 


Notiziarie dell’ Associazione Italiana Fulbright 


returning from the States are informed 
the Association’s existence the 
American Commission for Cultural Ex- 
change with Italy USIA, the 
membership increases. 

The objective the Association 
promote and continue active con- 
tacts between Italian and American 
Fulbright scholars. achieve this 
objective, meetings and congresses are 
organized encourage individual con- 
tacts. Particular attention given 
the technical and psychological orien- 
tation Italians who are going the 
United States scholarships and 
Americans who are taking part the 
program cultural exchanges with 
Italy. 

The activity the Association has 
been intense and rewarding and has 
received high praise cultural circles 
and from the authorities, both Italian 


and American, who had encouraged its 
foundation. Ambassador James 
Zellerbach was present the Con- 
gress Perugia and the Italian Min- 
ister Foreign Affairs, Giuseppe Pella, 
sent message the Congress. 

The cultural activities the Associ- 
ation cover variety fields. Last June 
the Fulbright Association Milan ar- 
ranged debate “Public Awards 
and Private Contributions toward the 
Renewal the Italian University Sys- 
tem”. Last May the Fulbright Associa- 
tion Rome held talks “United 
States Foreign Policy Europe After 
the December 1957, also 
Rome, authors Mario Soldati, Luigi 
Barzini and Paolo Milano discussed 
“America Past and 

Turin the Piedmont Association 
has presented one-act play Sa- 
royan, followed discussion the 
American theatre. Padua the Vene- 
tian Association has collaborated with 
USIS the organization Ameri- 
can Cultural Week, with conferences, 
films and art exhibitions. The Trieste 
Association, which began autonom- 
ously the Trieste Alumni Group 
and later joined the one 
the most active branches, and includes 
among its activities dinner meetings 
which guest speakers are invited. The 
Florentine Fulbright Association 
which has its president Professor 
Giorgio Abetti, member the Acad- 
emy Lincei and internationally 
known scientist, has particularly ac- 
tive program weekly events and 
hopes create tradition cultural 
meetings between Italians and Ameri- 
cans. 

the beginning the academic 
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year, generally November, all the lo- 
cal associations invite newly arrived 
American scholarship holders wel- 
come party which the Americans 
can meet their Italian colleagues, and 
begin form their study and work 
contacts. these gatherings, 
other activities, the collaborates 
with the American Commission for 
Cultural Exchange with Italy, USIS 
and the Italian-American Association. 

Although the Association allows full 
independence its local branches, 
maintains united and national char- 
acter. The national organization 
governed president, general sec- 
retary and National Directive Coun- 
cil. The individual associations, 
turn, have their own offices presi- 
dent and secretary, and council. The 
national presidency held jointly 
Professor Umberto d’Ancona the 
University Padua and the Academy 
Lincei, Professor Alfonso Giordano 
the University Milan, and the 
Hon. Adriano Olivetti, president 
the Olivetti Company Italy. Gen- 
eral secretary the Association Pro- 
fessor Ludovico Bentivoglio Mes- 
sina University. All the officers are 
elected for specified terms. 

The headquarters the A.I.F. 
Rome, with offices Via del Bufalo 
126. The American Commission for 
Cultural Exchange with Italy lent one 
its offices the A.I.F. during its 
first year until had sufficient funds 
rent quarters its own. The activi- 
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ties the Rome Fulbright Association 
generally take place the salons 
the Antici Mattei Palace, lent the 
Italian-American Association, the 
American Theatre, lent USIS. 
other towns, the Fulbright Associations 
also borrow meeting places from USIS 
and from other sources. USIS also as- 
sists the A.I.F. the printing and 
distribution circulars and programs 
and puts many other services its 
disposal. The American Commission 
for Cultural Exchange with Italy has 
also been generous its cooperation. 
Its chairman and directors helped 
the organization the Association and 
continue give encouragement, ad- 
vice and financial aid for the Associa- 
tion’s most important activities. Fur- 
ther contributions have been made 
the Italian government which 
presented cultural award recog- 
nition the beneficial goals the 
Association, and Adriano Olivetti. 
addition, the members pay an- 
nual contribution averaging 2000 lire 
about three dollars. 

The publishes news bulletin 
which reports local and national ac- 
tivities and the most interesting con- 
ferences and debates. also contains 
stories and announcements other 
aspects cultural exchange between 
Italy and America. The news bulletin 
has been published once twice 
year, but will issued more fre- 
quently the activities and funds 
the Association increase. 
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The Fulbright Association Pakistan 


AFTAB AHMAD KHAN 


The first group Pakistani Ful- 
bright grantees went the United 
States the fall 1951. they and 
their successors returned Pakistan, 
there came into being growing group 
American-educated Pakistanis who 
shared common experiences and 
bond among themselves through their 
relationship with the Educational 
Foundation Pakistan. Gradually the 
idea developed that organization 
these returned Fulbright alumni 
should set keep alive and 
strengthen their relationships with 
each other and with the Foundation. 
was felt that through 
tunity meet each other and know 
each other’s individual and common 
problems they would able work 
together find satisfactory solutions 
and support each other undertak- 
ing useful programs personal and 
national advancement. 

the summer 1956 the first meet- 
ing returned Fulbright alumni was 
convened Karachi the executive 
secretary the Educational 
Foundation Pakistan discuss the 
establishment organization. Sim- 


AFTAB AHMAD KHAN general secretary 
the Fulbright Association Pakistan and 
follow-up and evaluation assistant with the 
studied the University Wisconsin 
Fulbright grantee 1953-54. 
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ilar meetings followed Lahore, Pesh- 
awar and Dacca. The result was the 
establishment the Fulbright Associa- 
tion Pakistan Karachi. Local com- 
mittees were set Lahore and 
Dacca. 

The Association has 
ganizational structure. Membership 
automatic. All the more than 
225 returned Pakistani grantees are 
counted members and are eligible 
take part all its activities 
general nature. However, there 
small annual fee for members who 
meetings the Association 
take part the elections. present 
these members are drawn only from 
those who live Karachi, because 
those living other parts the coun- 
try can get here only after consider- 
able expenditure time and money. 

The work the Association car- 
ried out executive committee 
consisting president, vice-president, 
general secretary and two members, 
elected for one-year term the Asso- 
ciation’s annual general meeting. The 
general secretary also acts treasurer. 
The executive secretary the 
officio member the executive com- 
mittee. 

The program which the Association 
has set for itself embodied state- 
ment which was prepared the au- 
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thor and adopted meeting the 
Association held June 1957. says: 

“As Fulbrighters, feel that 
have obligations toward our nation, 
the people our locality, our own 
selves and the Educational Foun- 
dation Pakistan. Hence our present 
and future program activities 
should, among other things, aim at: 
national and community develop- 
ment; our individual personal and 
professional growth; strengthening 
our relations with the Foundation; 
contributing our share make the 
Fulbright Program truly two-way 
educational and cultural exchange 
program. 

“We consider the following activi- 
ties and projects most appropriate 
for near-future implementation the 
Fulbright Association, singly co- 
operation with outside persons and 
groups interested the International 
Educational Exchange Program: 

Start consulting professional 
library spare books contributed 
Pakistani and American Fulbrighters 
and other persons. 

Prepare reading list for Ameri- 
can Fulbrighters Pakistan, its his- 
tory, religion, culture and institutions. 
This list could also used Pakis- 
tani Fulbrighters the United States 
for giving their American friends. 

Prepare short articles for Ameri- 
can Fulbrighters few topics like 
Islam, Muslim festivals, Muslim cus- 
toms, our educational system, educa- 
tional terms unfamiliar Americans. 
the reading list, could also used 
Pakistani Fulbrighters the United 
States. 
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Help the Foundation its orien- 
tation program for Pakistani and 
American grantees and supplement 
these programs with additional events. 

Hold Pakistani and American 
Fulbrighters’ evening once every year 
for purposes entertainment and so- 
cial exchange. 

Hold annual festival party 
for Pakistani and American Ful- 
brighters. 

Arrange hospitality programs for 
American Fulbrighters 
homes. 

Arrange program annual 
book presentations American Ful- 
brighters visiting the country.” 

The Fulbright Association now 
little more than two and half years 
old. Here list some its activi- 
ties since June 1957: 

—The Association has started series 
periodical symposia “American 
Education through Pakistani Eyes” 
held the Information Center 
under the joint auspices the Ful- 
bright Association, the USIS and the 
Educational Foundation Pakis- 
tan. this program returned Pakis- 
tani grantees give public talks vari- 
ous aspects education the United 
States and answer questions from the 
audience. Five presentations 
series have been offered far and the 
program continuing. 

—Every year when Pakistani grantees 
are preparing the United 
States, the Association cooperates with 
the Educational Foundation 
Pakistan offering three four 
members serve resource persons 
panel discussions organized part 


gram for the departing grantees. 
—When new American grantees and 

their families arrive Pakistan, the 

Association invites them tea 


dinner Pakistani home. 

—The Association has tried help 
hastening the process proper rec- 
ognition American degrees Pakis- 
tan writing letter the subject 
Karachi’s leading daily newspaper. 

—The Association has set com- 
mittee which prepared bibliography 
Pakistan for the use American 
Fulbright grantees and other Ameri- 
cans. was given this year’s Amer- 
ican grantees and also sent the 
United States response number 
requests. 

—The largest project completed 
the Association was All Pakistan 
Essay Contest for college students. The 
project was financed the USIS 
Pakistan and administered the Ful- 
bright Association through essay 


contest committee. The contest topic 
was “What the Baghdad Pact Means 
Pakistan”. The purpose the com- 
petition was stimulate thinking 
among college students Pakistan 
the area international friendship 
and cooperation. More than 100 essays 
were received from all over Pakistan. 
committee five nationally-known 
persons served judges select three 
essays for cash prizes. 

There are many other activities 
would like include our program. 
are, however, happy that were 
able make start. want con- 
tinue our efforts build more active 
organization returned Fulbright 
alumni Pakistan. hope some 
day have parallel organization for 
American grantees the U.S.A. 
that the two groups may work together 
toward fuller realization the ob- 
jectives the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. 


HOW APPLY FOR FULBRIGHT States citizens may 
obtain information Fulbright awards from the following sources: 


For graduate study abroad: 


Institute International Education 


East 67th Street 
New York 21, New York 


secondary schools abroad: 


For university teaching, 
lecturing advanced 
post-doctoral research: 


Department Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, 


Conference Board 
Associated Research Councils 
2101 Constitution Avenue N.W. 


Washington 25, 


Nationals other countries participating the Fulbright program may ob- 
tain information about awards all categories from the Educational 
Commission Foundation their own country. 
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Fulbright Retrospect 


DALE RIEPE 


The Fulbright program does not 
simply give one year scholarship 
away from home. offers total expe- 
rience momentous scope. me, 
personally, gave the chance grow 
out narrow world and see first 
hand the trends the future Asia. 

1951-52, was student Ful- 
brighter India; 1957-58, was 
lecturer grantee Japan. believe 
that the program particularly valu- 
able Asia, for there the Westerner 
can see mankind survive ways un- 
heard and unthought recent 
Western tradition...and see and 
least begin understand, only 
part, many the facts life which 
have forgotten—famine, disease, illiter- 
acy, lack modern agricultural and 
industrial methods and their effect 
human beings. also discovered 
India and Japan the optimistic prag- 
matism which our fathers and grand- 
fathers must have felt they built our 
country, and the depths pessimism 
which they must have experienced 
their plans went awry. 

into world extending backward 
time for two alive millenia. was not 
easy experience; for those who 
lived with our senses constant aware- 


DALE RIEPE head the Philosophy De- 
partment the University North Dakota. 
has twice been Fulbrighter—a student 
India and lecturer Japan. 
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ness, India proved beyond comprehen- 
sion, beyond the easy categories with 
which were familiar America 
Europe. 

went India study philosophy 
Banaras and later Madras. 
some extent did. But study philos- 
ophy one could not live humid 
library, but had immerse oneself 
India’s daily life. Each day provided 
new sensory impressions, new thoughts, 
new comparisons which accumulated 
doubly fast because the 15,000 miles 
covered steamer, sampan, train, 
tonga, bullock cart, rickshaw, plane 
and litter. 

Banaras Hindu University lived 
the International Hostel which ac- 
commodated students from Aden, Ger- 
many, Fiji, Pakistan, the U.K. and the 
Banaras Hindu University said 
old Plato’s Academy and its 
fame the humanities and engineer- 
ing well deserved. But from the 
standpoint living conditions, par- 
ticularly food, which the most impor- 
tant single factor for Western and 
Japanese students India, only the 
youngest, hardiest and most dedicate 
were able tolerate Banaras 
for long. All the International 
Hostel spoke English which was our 
passport sharing our vastly diver- 
gent cultural backgrounds. 

After had moved Madras Uni- 


versity the city which shares with 


Khartoum the distinction having 
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the highest average temperature any 
large city the world, found lodging 
the St. Thome Roman Catholic 
Orphanage named for the apostle who 
said have arrived near this spot 
the second century. Later, moved 
pension among group Anglo- 
Indians. 

day’s schedule Madras cen- 
tered around the three major libraries: 
the University, the Connemara and the 
Adyar, which was founded Mrs. 
headquarters the Theosophical So- 
ciety. Usually got a.m., took 
swim, breakfasted and then bicycled 
one the libraries. After tiffin and 
siesta would attend lecture two, 
libraries museums and take 
another swim before the usually late 
dinner. the evenings was common 
attend musical events, lectures 
visit with poets, musicians, philoso- 
phers and dancers (such Shankar’s 
troop whose studios are Madras). 
During the long and frequent vaca- 
tions traveled see the endless va- 
riety temples, festivals, landscapes, 
villages, caves, tombs and other archae- 
ological landmarks. 

What did learn India stu- 
dent? India taught develop be- 
yond rather oldish adolescent self. 
felt that was childish, spoiled, soft 
part world all too far beyond the 
waves which rolled the mud huts 
St. Thome beach Madras. 

The student-grantee may live the 
fullest lives India: without 
ties and without crucially important 
official status. were young and 
had acted were. Eight years 
later when went Japan pro- 


fessor, attitudes and values had 
changed. What had once amused 
now made impatient get 
work done: spending hours tea 
coffee houses, gadflying around watch- 
ing festivals and following the transi- 
ent thought. 

Fulbright lecturer the Uni- 
versity Tokyo, was exceedingly 
thankful that had experienced the 
titanic sublimity and terror India 
while was younger body and heart. 
Japan proved subtle, refined, adroit 
and lovely. match the terrific forces 
nature with which India endowed, 
had typhoons and earthquakes. But 
even these were frightening 
ent way and one forgot them 
the snug retreats and illusions re- 
treats which the Japanese make, even 
their philosophies. 

was higher than anticipate will ever 
Western society. first this both- 
ered somewhat; like all things 
agreeable, however, became easier 
bear each day. For all Fulbright- 
ers, Japan was full mysteries, but 
philosophy Japan has kept with re- 
cent developments somewhat more 
than India. Very bright young men 
still into philosophy Japan, 
whereas India seemed that 
they were almost invariably attracted 
economics, political theory sci- 
ence. There was still some feeling for 
the ancient philosophies Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism, but generally the 
Japanese intellectual today extreme- 
pragmatic, positivistic and steeped 
profound, good-natured, scepti- 
cism about the values pre-industrial 
institutions outside the arts. 
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author (extreme left) joins other American scholars evaluation their year Japan. 


The Japanese knew exhibited 
somewhat less frankness than the In- 
dians concerning their opinions, 
whether philosophical, political eco- 
frank avowal opinion 
seemed current throughout most 


nomic. 


India, especially Bengal. Japan, 
the other hand, polite deception 
seemed fine art which must 
practiced appreciated. Part this 
tendency may have grown out the 
need for privacy. 

The most difficult aspect Japan 
the density people who everywhere 
crowd into one’s privacy despite every 
precaution which the Japanese them- 
selves take. Whereas one can alone 
India with little effort, Japan 
very nearly impossible without di- 
vine intervention. 

Because Japan much more like 
America than India is, adjustment was 
relatively. easy for me, although 
found the press people 
nearly intolerable after six months. 

prepared lectures, took Japa- 
nese conversation lessons from 
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hours per week, wrote articles and kept 
with local and foreign correspond- 
ence. Local correspondence became 
everyone met who seemed receptive, 
secondary 
school and college age. taught two 
classes late the afternoon two days 
week relatively new and un- 
heated building. Students sometimes 
stoked-up pot-bellied coal stove 
the coldest days, but all 
wore our overcoats and galoshes. Jap- 
anese professors met their classes and 
heated private library, and soon 
learned preparation, hold dis- 
cussions with colleagues and students 
where was warm. When the tem- 
perature drove faculty 
from the university, they gathered 
cozy shops, bookstores, coffee houses, 
art exhibits held the steam-heated 
department stores visited the drama 
Kabuki, Bunraku and when 
was reasonably priced. 


The inconveniences Japan made 
Japanese students and quite few col- 
leagues better one year than could 
know them back home more than 
four. saw each other shops, 
tea houses, department stores, plays 
historical sites. For this reason 
alone, being lecturer Japan 
experience. correspondence 
with these students and colleagues still 
runs high four letters week. 

that possible explore the coun- 
try and its peoples more freely 
student and establish closer and per- 
haps more professionally rewarding 
friendships lecturer. 

The most rewarding aspect 
student year India was actually wit- 
nessing, even for short time, the in- 
credible variety human and natural 
life the setting the most diversi- 
fied and continuous civilization 
earth. knocked out great deal 
pretentiousness and has enabled 
view the human tragi-comedy 
with more objectivity. 

What learned Japan, the 
other hand, was the marvelous adjust- 
ment life that may achieved 
through steady cheerfulness coupled 
with organized artistic illusionism. Per- 
haps this mean that the Japanese 
have discovered the secret turning 
ugliness into artistic meaning. 

Fulbright experiences certainly 
led not only growth person, 
they have also contributed pro- 
fessional advancement. Besides rises 
rank and salary there are significant 


indications that positions commit- 
tees and societies, requests for lectures, 
acceptance scholarly papers and op- 
portunities review books have all 
depended considerably upon Ful- 
bright experiences. 

both student and lecturer 
grantee, have met some the fore- 
most scholars and citizens not only 
field but many others well. 
They include not only Indians and 
Japanese, but Americans, Singhalese, 
Pakistanis, Chinese, Malays, Filipinos, 
British, Koreans and people from Fiji, 
Aden, Egypt and Borneo. Their friend- 
ship and professional advice have been 
incalculably important develop- 
ment scholar and person. And 
the program has given opportu- 
nity assist both young people and 
mature scholars several countries 
addition India and Japan. have 
become the recipient letters 
friendship, inquiry and requests for as- 
sistance getting scholarships, finding 
posts, recommending schools and ob- 
taining information. one instance 
was able get Senator William 
Langer explain about 
North Dakota mortgages mentioned 
Babbitt for Japanese translator who 
even asked take the responsibility 
for doling out money foreign stu- 
dents whose parents feel they still re- 
quire firm hand. 

The Fulbright program has enriched 
the lives not only the grantees and 
their families, but also thousands 
other people throughout the world. 
believe that has encouraged the best 
ourselves and our foreign friends 
every continent. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The International Programs Amer- 
ican Universities. Institute Research 
Overseas Programs, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, 1958. 323 
pages. Clothbound, $3.00; paperbound, 


Three hundred eighty-two programs 
conducted 184 U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities are well catalogued this first 
published report the Institute 
Overseas Programs, which directed 
Edward Weidner Michigan 
State University and financed the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

With the rapidly continuing expan- 
sion international exchange per- 
sons programs, factual data what 
going are badly needed. The Weid- 
ner report supplements such volumes 
the Office Education’s American 
Cooperation with Higher Education 
Open Doors and 
book International Study, the 
American Council Education’s 
ternational Educational Activities 
American Colleges and Universities 
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and Study Abroad, well 
the earlier surveys carried the 
Carnegie Endowment 
tional Peace and World University 
Service. 

The Weidner book defines 
gram the “sending receiving 
persons things between American 
university and cooperating foreign 
country for which the American uni- 
institutional responsibility over 
riod does not attempt 
cover the general international ex- 
dents faculty. 

Some 7,000 persons are estimated 
have been involved during 1957-58 
the programs reported. might 
expected, substantial percentage 
the programs are institutions the 
northeast north central sections 
the United States. However, programs 
were reported all the states except 
seven. More than one-third the uni- 
versities which had overseas programs 
are publicly controlled; but those re- 
porting the largest number pro- 
grams are Harvard, Cornell and New 


York University. view the in- 
creased concern with education the 
underdeveloped areas, surprising 
note that the largest number pro- 
grams involve exchanges with France 
and Germany. Mexico, India and Paki- 
stan are the only countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere for which more 
than programs are reported. 

This book, which status study 
points one the complications 
maintaining meaningful records in- 
stitutional activity the international 
field. Exchange programs are constant- 
changing and evolving. assure 
comprehensive, current picture ex- 
change programs, such studies would 
have done least every year 
and perhaps more often.—Donald 
Shank. 


Transatlantischer Austausch: Ein 
durch die Kulturaustausch 
zwischen Deutschland und den Verein- 
igten Staaten beteiligten Organisa- 
tionen. Compiled the Institut fiir 
Auslandsbeziehungen, Stuttgart, Max 
Hueber Verlag, Munich, 1958. 172 
pages, 2.80. 


* * * * 


This booklet outlines the spheres 


interest and the functions 155 or- 
ganizations both sides the At- 
lantic which are engaged various 
phases cultural exchange between 
the United States and Germany. The 
information these organizations— 
continental Europe—is given 
essay form, ranging from few lines 
several pages. addition, 600 or- 
ganizations are identified name and 
address. Transatlantischer Austausch 
reveals interesting picture the 
wide variety programs existence 
which range from scholarship admin- 
istration pen-pal exchanges and serv- 
ices recent immigrants. This refer- 
ence work can fulfill the very useful 
function channeling interested per- 
sons the proper organizations. 

The Institut fiir Auslandsbezieh- 
ungen has also recently published the 
first issue Transatlantische Aus- 
tausch-Nachrichten which highlights 
significant developments the field. 
the demand warrants it, the publica- 
tion will appear quarterly. The editor 
urges readers contribute material 
the Institut’s address, Charlotten- 
platz 17, Stuttgart. 

Both publications are German.— 
Lily von Klemperer. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 


The International Summer School 
Dublin University will offer course 
Irish heritage from July 15. 
The summer school program will give 
general view Irish life and culture 
students from universities outside 
and provide them with oppor- 
tunities meet Irish students. The 
course tutorial 
classes, formal discussions and excur- 
sions places historical and artistic 
interest, including 
The fee for tuition, board, lodging and 


consists lectures, 


all functions the program £15. 
limited number scholarships are 
available persons who are graduates 
undergraduates recognized in- 
stitution higher education. Each 
scholarship worth £30, half 
which may applied toward travel- 
ing expenses. The deadline for scholar- 
ship applications May 1959. All 
requests for information and applica- 
tions should sent Hugh Shields, 
Registrar, Summer School, 
College, Dubiin, Ireland. 
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PROGRAMS ASIA 


The Asia Society has issued list 
U.S. colleges and universities which 
will hold summer programs Asia. 
The programs are designed primarily 
for elementary and secondary school 
teachers, but other community leaders 
who are Asian studies 
may admitted. The programs will 
offer basic introduction the major 
Asian civilizations and will give teach- 
ers guidance the use classroom 
materials, films and other resources. 
Some the programs will offer schol- 
arships. list may obtained from 
Ward Morehouse, Educational Direc- 
tor, The Asia Society, East 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
FOR VIETNAMESE STUDENTS 


American Friends Vietnam has 
established new scholarship fund 
help Vietnamese students further their 
education the United States. Named 
the Elinor Dubin Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund, will make grants Viet- 
namese students whose studies 
America promise contribute the 


welfare and development Vietnam. 
The fund will administered the 
Institute International Education. 


YOUTH EXCHANGE 


The Council Student Travel and 
the Soviet Committee Youth Organi- 
zations have signed agreement pro- 
viding for the second U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
youth exchange under their auspices. 
group Americans will leave the 
United States the June 
spend days summer camps with 
Soviet students, days Moscow 
and Leningrad, and approximately 
days Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Twenty-four Soviet young people will 
arrive the United States early 
October for visit. The group 
will divide into two sections for 
week-long visits four college cam- 
puses the northeast and midwest 
United States. 


COMPETITION FOR ESSAY 
PORTUGUESE 


The Brazilian Institute New York 
University offering prize $100 
for the best paper written Portu- 
guese any topic relating Brazil 
the Portuguese language. The compe- 
tition open all students registered 
related Brazil any institution 
higher education. Entries should 
between two and five double-spaced 
typewritten pages, and should have the 
author’s signature and address. They 
should sent the Brazilian Insti- 
tute, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York New York, 
before April 30. The prize, which will 


awarded annually, has been estab- 
listed grant NYU from the 
Consulate General Brazil. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 


The Council Student Travel has 
published new edition Europe, 
pamphlet listing sources free in- 
expensive information travel 
Europe. available, without charge, 
from the Council Student Travel, 
179 Broadway, New York New York. 


STUDENT IDENTITY CARDS 

The Italian government has 
nounced that will permit free entry 
into museums Italy students 
any nationality who show interna- 
tional student identity card. Student 
identity cards are helpful throughout 
Europe for reductions trains, 
restaurants, theatres and student hos- 
Students may purchase identity 
cards for cents from the Na- 
tional Student Association, Educa- 
tional Travel, Inc., Department 
Seventh Avenue, New York 36, 
New York, from the national union 
students their home countries. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 

The March 1959 issue 
the magazine the World Cen- 
ter, contains 18-page section edu- 
cational travel and 
abroad. Tours are listed specific 
topics interest and geographical 
areas. There are also lists confer- 
ences, seminars, summer institutes and 
publications foreign travel and 
study. Intercom available from the 
World Affairs Center, 345 East 46th 
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Street, New York, New York. The price 
$1.00 per copy. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 

Saint Mary’s University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, invites applica- 
tions for teaching positions the 
Departments Economics, English, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Phy- 
sics, Psychology, Business Administra- 
tion and Accounting. The appoint- 
ments will begin September 1959. 
Candidates should have doctor’s 
master’s degree the equivalent. In- 
quiries and applications should ad- 
dressed the Dean Studies, Saint 
University, Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada. 

The Imperial College Tropical 
Agriculture, Trinidad, West Indies, in- 
vites applications for the 
Analyst and Physical Chemist the 
Department Sugar Chemistry and 
Technology. Candidates should have 
good honors degree and research ex- 
perience, preferably industrial but not 
necessarily the sugar industry. The 
Analyst will responsible for the run- 
ning small analytical laboratory 
and will assist the Director teaching 
sugar analysis. The Physical Chemist 
will perform general investigations re- 
lating sugar technology and will as- 
sist the teaching pro- 
gram for approximately three hours 
each week. Appointments for both 
posts will either the scale 
£1,150 £1,900 £1,500 
2,250, depending upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. Further informa- 
tion and application forms may ob- 
tained from The Secretary, The Im- 
perial College Tropical Agriculture, 
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Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
England. Deadline for applications 
May 18, 1959. 

Information the following posi- 
tions may obtained from The Secre- 
tary, Association Universities the 
British Commonwealth, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. England. 

Meyrick Bennett Children’s Centre 
the University Natal, South 
Africa, invites applications for the post 
Assistant Director/Psychologist 
(clinical) Psychiatric Social Worker. 
Beginning salary plus cost 
living allowance £234 for mar- 
ried men. Deadline for applications 
May 15, 1959. 

The University Hong Kong in- 
vites applications for the Chair Phy- 
siology and for the Chair Pathology. 
Both will vacant September 1960. 
Salary £3,250 for man £2,450 
for woman, expatriation al- 
lowance year. First-class pas- 
sages are provided for expatriate 
and their families first appoint- 
ment and leaves... Deadline for applica- 
tions May 30, 1959. 

The University Hong Kong in- 
vites applications for the post Senior 
Lecturer Bacteriology, which will 
vacant September 1959. Appli- 
cants should have experience teach- 
ing, research and hospital routine. Sal- 
ary £2,000 £2,300 for man 
£1,500 £1,740 for woman, plus 
expatriation allowance £250 
year. First-class passages are provided 
for expatriate staff and their families 
first appointment and leaves. Dead- 
line for applications May 23, 1959. 

The University Hong Kong in- 
vites applications for the Chair 


Physics. Salary 


for woman, plus expatri- 
ation allowance year. First- 


class passages are provided for expatri- 
ate and their families first ap- 
pointment Applications 
close May 30, 1959. 

The University Sydney, Australia, 
invites applications for Senior Lec- 
tureship French. Salary 2,200 
2,600, depending upon qualifi- 
cations and experience, plus cost 
living adjustment. Deadline for appli- 
cations May 30, 1959. 

The University Sydney invites ap- 
plications for the post Senior Lec- 
turer Medicine. Salary 2,200 
2,600 depending upon qualifi- 
cations and experience. Applications 
close May 1959. 

The University Sydney invites ap- 
plications from senior theoretical astro- 
physicists for the post Senior Lec- 
Theoretical Group the School 
Physics. Salary for Senior Lecturer 
upon qualifications 
Salary for Reader 2,850. Ap- 
plications close May 29, 1959. 


The Australian National University 
invites applications for the post Re- 
search Fellow Economics the Re- 
search School Social Sciences. Appli- 
cants should hold first-class honors 
degree economics and should have 
experience economic research. The 
appointment will made for three 
years, with possible extension 
maximum five years. Salary range 
close May 11, 1959. 

The Australian National University 
invites applications from organic chem- 
ists for two Research Fellowships the 
Department Medical Chemistry. 
The grantees will work problems 
pyrimidines, pteridines related 
fields. Appointments will made for 
three years, with possible extension 
maximum five years. Salary range 
will given covering travel ex- 
penses and providing housing. Appli- 
cations close May 31, 1959. 

The University Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications for the Chair 
Child Health. Salary 4,500. 
Deadline for applications June 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pages 20-21—Opera News; Pages (top left and middle left) and 
photographed for the News Bulletin Suzanne Szasz; Page (bottom Abresch; 
Page 23—Louis Melancon; Page 44—U.S.LS.-Lyon; Page 46—U.S.LS.-Paris. The editors would 
like thank the U.S. Educational Commissions and Foundations abroad and the Metropolitan 
Opera for their cooperation the preparation this issue. 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, the Insti- 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 
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